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—— 


LECTURE 11.—CONTINUED. 

Next as to the velocity of rays of light. In olden times 
it was long thought that light was transmitted instanta- 
neously from one point to another, or rather it was not 





the first astronomer who demonstrated to us that light did 
pot arrive to us from the satellites of Jupiter instanta- 
neously. He always found, in calculating the march of 
these satellites round their planet, and in observing their 
eclipses, that they remained visible for some time after 
they disappeared behind the planet, and that they did not 
sppear on the opposite side for some time after the moment 
when they had disengaged themselves from its disk. 
More matured and more extended observations have since 
confirmed these results, for the different portions of the 
earth with regard to this planet, show that the luminous 
changes vary with the distance of the earth to the planet. 
These remarks were soon applied to other luminous bodies 
ip the heavens, and it was proved, ‘by mathematical de- 
monstrations and many observations, that light coming to 
us from the sun employed about seven minutes and a half, 
which amounts to the astonishing velocity of about two 
hundred thousand miles per second. 

A curious and singular natural fact is deducible from 
the motion of light requiring time to traverse space. 
Many of the celestial bodies are seated at immense dis- 
tances from us, but these we never see occupying their 
real place in the heavens: we see them occupying that 
part where they were placed when they sent out the light 
which affected our organs of vision. Again, too, the ex- 
tent of the visible world is so extremely considerable that 
light put in movement from some of the small fixed stars 
will consume years before it appears on our earth; and, 
in this manner, if one of them should disappear from its 
place in the heavens to-night, it would be visible to our 
astronomers for years ; for though we know not the maxi- 
mum distance of some of the smaller fixed stars, yet we 
know, at least, that some of the nearest to our earth are so 
far removed that the motion of light from them requires 
about three years before it can be brought to the surface 
of our world. The velocity of light exceeds all compre- 
hension, for a flash of light at seventy or eighty miles 
appears instantaneous, and a luminous ray will travel 
from one pole of our globe to the other in the short time 
of the twenty-fourth part of a minute. 

The velocity of light will give us an idea of the mass of 
the molecules composing its substance, for we know by 
mechanical mathematics that ‘‘ the quantity of movement 
of a body is the result of the product of its mass by its 
velocity. ** Their atoms, then, are infinitely small; so 
small, that they are enabled with perfect ease to traverse 
the space between the matter of transparent bodies; and so 


deranging its soft tender surface. 
Next as to the intensity of rays of light. The intensity 


the body producing it; but its diminution varies in pro- 
portion to the distance of the luminous body. This dimi- 
nution is in the direct ratio of the square of the distance, 
being, in fact, a consequence from the properties of the 
radiation of light. But, without changing the distances of 
bodies, we can vary the intensity of light by merely in- 
clining the lighted surface on the axis of the cone of rays; 
for this surface will then intercept so much less of light as 
it is placed obliquely. In nature, however, there are found 
bodies more productive of light than others, for all matter 
possesses some degree of light, either latent or sensible, 
and bodies the most combustible give the most dazzling 
light. All known substances become luminous when their 
temperature is raised above a certain degree of the ther- 
mometer; and, at an equal temperature, solid bodies fur- 
nish more light than gaseous. 

Fig.1. D Fig. 2, 


Cc 
Next as todarkness and shade. These necessarily imply 
absence of light. We can readily know, by a simple ex- 
periment, what a shade is; for since rays of light move in 
straight lines, and have not the power of traversing certain 
kinds of bodies, which on this account are called opaque, 
there is found behind them a space totally deprived of lu- 
minous rays, and this is the shade of an opaque substance, 
which, in general, has a form depending on the relative 
situation and figure of the opaque and luminous matter. 
If, for exemple, a luminous body is placed at the point 
L of the first figure, and opposite to it we put an opaque 
spherical body, A. B., a little less than the half of that 
sphere will be lighted, and the other half will be thrown 
into shade, and this shade will extend itself indefinitely, 
under the form of a truncated cone ABCD, of which the 
smaller base is represented by the letters AB, and the 
larger one extends indefinitely. Again, if the luminous 
body, as in figure 2, should be of a certain diameter, and 
the spherical body smaller than the preceding one, a little 


while the other portion will be shaded, and the shade will 
be prolonged behind it, in the form of a cone, of which 
the shaded apex wili be lengthened, according to the dis- 
tance and connexion of the opaque and luminous bodies ; 
but if we suppose this shade, as in figure 3, thrown on some 
plane or body, we shall find there traced, by the absence 
of the light, a distinct image, of which the forms will be 
varied, according to the situation and direction of the 
plane, determinable, however, by considering it as making 
the section of a cone or pyramid. These properties of 
shade are important, as.explaining a natural occurrence ; 
for it is on this principle that the different eclipses take 
place. A man, under the vertical sun, stands upon his 
own little round shadow ; but as the sun declines towards 
the west, his shadow projects at eventide, and at last be- 
comes gigantic. This isby the same law; but, indeed, the 
figures render the nature of shade so clear, that it is unne- 


cessary to consume further time. It is also by the variety 





suall that they impinge with perfect impunity the delicatz 





and contrast of light and shade that the eye discovers the 





nerve of the eye, creating sensation without wounding or 


of light is extremely variable, according to the nature of 





more than half of the little sphere will find itself lighted, | posed 





forms and inequalities of bodies; and it is by the proper 
management of colours imitating these that the painter 
and engraver are enabled to give the eye a vivid repre- 
sentation of objects. But strictly speaking, however, there 
does not exist an absolute shade, that is to say, a total ab- 
sence of light, for the shaded part is generally penetrated, 
more or less, by rays of light coming from luminous bo- 
dies surrounding it, for we may remark that the blackest 
is always somewhat coloured, and the intensity of a shade 
is generally in proportion to the intensity of light: but 
this is obtained by comparisons made with our eyes; and 
like every thing determined by sensation, is very liable to 
deceive us. This rule has afforded the means of measuring 
the comparative intensity of different lights; for their 


shades can always be thrown on the same plane, side by side, 


affording an opportunity of comparing them by a glance of 


the eye. If, for exampie, we desire to ascertain the diffe- 
tence between the light of a good lamp and that of a can- 
dle, their shades must be cast on two square pieces of white 
pasteboard, and being situated close to each other, the 
eye will readily detect the superior brilliancy of the lamp 
by its deeper shade. It is worthy, also, of remark, that 
there is always a part lighter than the rest, which sur- 
rounds the deeper shades, called the penumbra: but let us 
pass on to the consideration of darkness, which is only a 
more extended and deeper shade. 

Light, as has before been mentioned, moves in straight 
lines ; and it is on this fact, and on the principle of shades, 
that we owe the darkness of night, and many of the phe- 
nomena of the nocturnal heavens. Throned in the 
centre of the planetary system, is seated the sun, the king 
of day, who, from his solar surface, is continually dis- 
tributing rays of light, rapidly advancing to illumine this 
globe, of which it is the grand and principal source. The 
globular form of this earth inclines somewhat to the sphe- 
tic; and for this reason, it follows that rays of light can 
only fall on one part of its surface at certain times: one 
part of our world can only be illumined at once, and here 
is day; but the other part, which, from its mathematical 
form, cannot be exposed to receive the solar light, is in 
shade, and here is darkness, or night. The annual motion 
of the earth round the sun, and its daily motion on its own 
axis cause the relative situation of the earth’s surface ex- 
to the sun to vary, and hence result inequalities in 
the length of day and night. It is for these reasons, viz. 
the relative position of parts of our earth to the sun, and 
the straight linear motion of light that, under the equator, 
days and nights are constantly equal, of twelve hours each ; 
under the Poles, equal for six months; in the intermediate 
regions of the earth, equal only at some certain times of 
the year, and unequal at the rest. Darkness, however, 
like shade, is never perfectly complete. Complete obscu- 
rity is wisely prevented, and Nature’s works are always 
perfect. Absolute darkness is corrected by three sources,— 
by light, on its passage from the fixed stars ;—by the moon, 
and by the planets; which, though they do not project the 
dazzling light of day, yet reflect a silvery light, and 
carpet the sky with glittering spangles. The moon, in 
running its orbit round the earth, and im accompanying 
it in its march round the sun, is lightened by this orb in 
a manner like our surface, and therefore presents to us, 
during night, a surface reflecting the light received from 
the sun, and appearing to us under the various figures 
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called the phases of the moon. In addition to these are 
innumerable stars, being so many worlds, seated at im- 
measurable distances, and these are seen pouring out their 
floods of light; and thus not only making night sup- 
portable, but giving it a prospect delightful and beautiful, 
and an appearance placid and contemplative, which 
** Heaven to gaudy day denies.” 

Such may be said to be the composition and principal 
properties of light; but let us now proceed to examine its 
effects upon other bodies, for it is on this that are con- 
structed the animal eye, and the instruments of optics. 
All natural bodies, with regard to the influence of light 
on them, are of two kinds—bodies opaque, and bodies 
transparent. Opaque bodies do not permit the rays of 
light to penetrate their surface, and traverse their sub- 
stance, but rend them back, or reflect them at certain 
angles; wh.{e, in transparent bodies, the light penetrates 
their surface, and passes through their substance, beng 
modified somewhat in its course, according to the nature 
of the substance, and that is said to be refraction. Reflec- 
tion and refraction of light are obedient to peculiar laws 5 
and thus the science of optics has been divided into two 
parts—the one containing the laws of reflection, called 
Catoptrics, and the other of refraction, called Dioptrics. 

It is on the nature of these two kinds of maticr, opaque 
and transparent, and upon the laws of hyht on them, re- 
fection and refraction, that are constructed all the various 
forms of optical instruments. It is on them also, joined 
te the sensation of the nerves, and perception of the brain, 
that is constructed that most beautiful and perfect of all 
optical machines—the globe of the eye and sense of vision ; 
an optical instrament is it so perfect and admirable, that 
the most learned theory cannot thoroughly appreciate all 
its wonderful properties, and art the most skilful cannot 
imitate its mechanism. Let us exawine this mechanism. 
Let us examine, first, its anatomy ; and afterwards ¢ xamine 
what are the laws to which it is subject. ‘There is placed 
in the front of the face the eye, seated in a deep oval 
hollow, formed by the facial bones, and surrounded by its 
protecting machinery—the eyelids, hair, and glands. In 
the front of the eye is part of a globe of animal tissues, 
beautiful, clear, and transparent—a body refringent, con- 
vex, or concave ; it is the cornea of the machine of vision, 
or the glass of the eye. I would dircet your attention to 
its composition, and by rubbing and fecling the mechanic 
wil] find a fabrication different from the glass of art, and 
more suitable for its optical duties. In continuation with 
this glass of the eye, and joined to it by a singular but 
firm contrivance of animal mechanism, is a larger segment 
of a globe of animal tissues, forming what is called the 
alerotic coatea body opaque, elastic, thick, firm, and very 
resisting. ‘The union of these two segments of circles 
forms the exterior globe of the eye; and besides their phy- 


sical properties of reflecting and refracting rays of light, | 


they contribute considerably by their mechanical properties 
to the support and defence of the internal contents of the 
eye, and to the affurding convenient places for the insertion 
of those muscles by which this visual machine is moved 
iv Various directions, If we extend our general anatomical 
research beyond the exterior, we still find a mechanisin 
perfect, and machines beautifully optical ; but in order to 
enter internally, we shall be obliged to cut away the glass 
globe of the eye, and, during this operation, we observe 
is composed of water and a little 
is called the aqueous hu- 


escaping a fluid which 
albumen. This liquid substance 
mour of the eye, and is contained in this front department, 
or the anterior chamber, which is divided inte two by the 
curtain hanging own in it, and this is the iris, a muscle to 
regulate the quantity of light in its passage through the 
aqueous fluid 40 the nerve of secing. There is in the middle 
of this museufgr curtain an aperture capable of making 
itself larger or smmaller—for the great beanty of animal 
mechanism is, that the power which gives motion is placed 


an the very substance to be moved: through this aperture | 


rays of light are permitted to pass on to the next machine, 
avd this is truly an optical lens, a double convex one, and 
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judices and foolish objections against dissections, for it was 


is called the cristallin lens, It is a lens in its form and 
properties; but I wish to direct you to its mechanism, 
which varies considerably from that of the common lens 
of art as generally made of glass. It is composed of con- 
centric couches of homogeneous animal matter, but with 
a density continually increasing from the circumference 
to the centre, making it soft et the surface, and hard 
at the middle, thus rendering it probable that this animal 
optical instrument has the power of correcting luminous 
aberrations, and has equal refracting powers, with very 
low dispersive gnes. The two curvatures of this animal lens 
vary, for the curve of the posterior face belongs to a sphere 
of which the diameter is larger than the anterior aspect as 
7°5 is to 5, and it is almost globular in fish, but its sub- 
stance is perfectly pellucid and clearly transparent. These 
physical properties are absolutely necessary for the trans- 
mission of rays of light to cause vision; but sometimes 
disease turns it opaque, when the rays of light, instead of 
being refracted, are reflected, and therefore never arrive at 
the nerve of the eye seated behind it, when the conse- 
quence is blindness, from the formation of what is called 
a cataract. Here I must allude to the ridiculous pre- 


dissection that first detected this cause of blindness. 
Its seat could only have been detected by anatomical re- 
search; and it was dissection that first proposed the re- 
medy, which consists in removing this lens trom the sphere 
of vision,—a remedy which thousands have blessed, for by 
it they have been restored to sight; and thousands yet 
unborn will have cause to bless it,—a remedy which the 
prejudices of our forefathers would have prevented, and 
thus ignorantly have entailed misery upon their descend- 
Begone with such prejudices, with such childish 
feclings; they are a disgrace to the age we live in.— 
(Great applause.) Gentlemen, I hear this applause with 
feelings of real pleasure, for it is a proof that the members 
of this institution have minds enlightened and superior to 
vulgar prejudices. ‘This is creditable to you. 

Behind the lens is found the vitreous humour so called 
from its resemblance to melted glass, and is of a globular 
form. Here I must direct your attention to a palpable 
difference between the optical mechanism of animals and 
that of art. All the optical instruments of art are solid, 
and of an equal density ; but those of animals are fluid, 
semi-fluid, or of unequal density. Why this difference ? 
Which hasthe advantage? The superiority will be found 
with animal mechanism; for by this cohtrivance aberrations 
are prevented, and secondary spectra, as they are called, 
(that is, the production of false colours,) are not perceived, 
which is the defect of the best achromatic telescopes. The 
ancients used glass globes filled with water: and the cele- 
brated Euler conceived the idea of using fluid media in 
optical instruments; but lately, however, Dr. Blair has 
introduced some fluid media, as muriatic acid, with a 
miectallic solution, between two lenses of glass, with obvious 
advantage; and Professor Barlow is said now to have im- 
proved on this plan. Animal mechanism is wonderful ; 
its machinery is perfect. Art will meet with great diffi- 
culty in attempting {to imitate this model of animal me- 
chanism ; for optical instruments being generally made of 
glass, it cannot be worked so as to retain its fluidity al- 
ways, nor to have a density increasing from the circum. 
ference to the centre. Other kinds of substances must be 
added, which will, of course, destroy its homogeneous 
nature, and very likely produce different refracting powers. 
This vitreous humour is of a colour like glass, and per- 
fectly transparent, consisting of an infinite number of small 
cells, filled with a limpid fluid, enveloped with a thin 
covering of transparent animal tissue commen to it and 
the lens. ‘Through this pass the rays of light to be im- 
pinged on the nerve of the eye called the retina, which is 
placed on another structure called the choroid coat of the 
eye, whose surface is bedewed with a black paint, and its 
structure is fullof blood-vessels. The rays of light in their 
course passing through the glassy cornea, the aqueous hu- 
mour, the aperture of the iris, the cristallin lens, the glassy 
or vitreous humour, paint the objects in a reversed posi- 
tion on the nerve of the eye, It is now only that we be- 
come sensible of the presence of the object, for the nerve 
of the eye feels the rays of light, and conveys that sensa- 
tion to be perceived by the brain, and here the mind 
gains its knowledge of .visible objects. 

(To be continued.) 











Che Traveller. 
(ORIGINAL.]} 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN To 
LONDON, 
——- 


(Continued from our last.) 

I was gratified at the captain’s humanity in affording 
shelter, in the night, to the deck passengers. Often as | 
have crossed from Liverpool to Dublin, no notice has been 
taken of the poor wretches obliged to take deck passages: 
and “deck passages” they were, truly, where human beings 
have, for a dozen hours, lain like lozs exposed to the rain 
and cold, with the waves frequently washing over them, 
Yes, even women, and numerous young children, I have 
often found amongst these unfortunates. I need scarcely 
observe that they were natives of Ireland, whom nature ap. 
pears to havedestined forsuffering, both private and political, 
And yet, if happiness be in the mind, why do I speak 
thus of individuals whom I have never seen depressed in 
spirits? I think I have observed more extremely old 
persons, active and cheerful, in the wretched parts of Dub. 
lin and its vicinity, than any where else I have visited. 
We hear of no suicides among them ; on the contrary no 
hearts can be more agonized than fheirs when death 
touches one of a family with a great grandfather at its 
head. 

« e e e we e 

I soon learned the knack of walking the deck undis. 
turbed by the vessel’s motion. This only requires free 
movement in the hips and knees, to keep the centre of the 
body’s gravity in a line between the feet. A similar free. 
dom in the loins, and keeping the lower extremities fixed, 
is the secret of riding on horseback safely, or on a coach 
travelling a rough road. 

I went below, and found all retired to their births, except 
a stout lady and her lap-dog, who, to use her own terms, 
declared she could not climb upon one of the shelves, 
(meaning her bed, which was on an upper tier ;)—she 
might have added, nor will it hold more than one-half of 
me at once. However, a female passenger, who had one 
of the lowest births, made an exchange, as I afterwards 
learned, with this female Falstaff. Had she not been dis. 
agreeable to all about her, upon every occasion, her heavy 
misfortune would have been unnoticed. Just as I was 
gently sinking into sleep, in spite of the noise and vibra 
tion of the engine, and the coffin-like confinement of the 
wooden space in which I lay,—up rises the actor from his 
bed, below mine, to seek another resting-place—assevera. 
ting that, from some cause or other, he could not sleep 
with his nose on a level with the floor. Thougtr it was 
dark, and all silent, yet he dragged out his bed and floun- 
dered with it into the sitting cabin, placed it upon the long 
dining table, and a second time composed hiinself; and 
there he lay till morning; but when, and by whom, he 
was removed, to clear the table, I know not. 
this disturber quieted, when that most odious nuisance at 
night, * snoring,” broke out,—at least half a dozen noses 
mingled in the chorus, with now and then a Joud guttural 
yawn. It is bad enough to havea snoring bedfellows but 
him you may shake; or if he go on till you get angry, 
give him a smart pinch and thus stop the noise. But to 
belying alone, and at a distance from the disturbers, hoping 
every inspiration for a change, till watching frets you into 
ill humour, is like holding your cheek, in a fit of the tooth- 
ache, trusting that every **luch” will be the last, yet in 
vain—till you are willing to dash your head against 
the wall. So I turned and tossed sleepless, for hours, 
till oppressed with fatigue, I slept. It may seem tri- 
fling to mention such an incident to others; but the reality 
was to me ‘*no joke:” and as I notice one source of interest 
during the voyage, why neglect another? Besides, I put 
posed rising early next morning, but was thus disappointed. 
It is in the morning, on board a steamer, that all things 
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appear most unlike our comtmon experience: the air is thin 
and cold, and every one seems shrunk and starved ;—they 
come above with unwashed faces, and their travelling-caps 
awry, or their hats over their brows. They are hungry, 
and have forgotten since last night how to walk at sea. I 
say this from what I witnessed, though the morning was 
fine, and promised a beautiful autumnal day. We were 
still in sight of land, at a considerable distance from us, 
the mountains showing like dark clouds, skirting the 
horizon. 

After breakfast, all being undisturbed below, I took 
up an interesting volume with a view to pass away a few 
hours agreeably ; but, as ever before when travelling, I 
was too unsettled to read; and yet [ always provide a book 
asa companion, even in a short country excursion. It is 
useless, to me at least, my curiosity being alive to every 
object about me. Noon came before I recollected it was 
the Sabbath. Though I am a Christian, and was, I hope, 
surrounded by believers, yet there was no difference with 
us for this day, except here and there a sailor’s shirt ap- 
peared somewhat cleaner than before. The intellectual 
and genteel passengers were as if the Fourth Command- 
ment had never been written. They were pursuing their 
pleasures on deck with careless mirth at the same time 
that the engine was toiling to assist their worldly pursuits, 
by taking them from place to place. I was in the same 
ease. Yet, doubtless, we are constant attendants upon 
public worship on shore. Why then forget to lift the 
voice, or to bow the knee to God, at sea? Is he 
not over all his works? Is not the whole universe 
his temple? Would not the hymn of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving be heard from the lips of his creatures, 
who are covered by the heaven where he has his throne, 
and moving on the pathless deep, ‘* whereon are his foot- 
steps?” Are his mercies and providence not needed 
amidst sea perils, because no prayers are offered to him ? 
How, then, if we are not hypocrites in our devotions, could 
we dishonour his day in his own presence by such daring 
indifference ? Does not such conduct justify the accusa- 
tions of the infidel, when he declared that ** to take from 
religion as it is practised the force of habit, knavery, pre- 
judice, and the influence of public opinion in making 
religious observances a matter of worth and respectability 
in the world’s eyes, would be to leave nothing for the sin- 
cerity of man’s fear and love of God?” Certainly I 
cannot see how the numerous sects that exist amongst us, 
each placing the necessary points in the holding of certain 
opinions, and the performance of particular ceremonies, 
could justify the neglect of any of their prescribed duties. 
They convict themselves of either hypocrisy or indifference 
by foregoing the performance of them on the Sabbath. 
Should we not do well to copy the Scotch in their devo- 
tional retirement, and universaily refuse to travel on that 
day, hallowed and appointed to be kept holy ? Ifreligion be 
‘6a hidden fire that trembles in the breast,”’ and exists ‘* only 
in the purity of the heart,” then sin, too, must be the state of 
the inward man. It were better to seek repose without, and 
worship in peace; but surely, whether our way is on the 
waves, with the wide circumference of the horizon limit- 
ing our temple, (where the heart humbly acknowledges, 
in the evidence of his power and mercy, the greatness and 
goodness of its Creator,)—or our knees are on the altar’s 
steps in the church of our native village, it will be the in- 
ward purity or impurity that will save or condemn us. God 
may be worshipped every where, and at all times, for he 
is omnipresent and eternal.—Such were my reflections as 
I sat, without any incident or appearance diverting my 
attention from the subject, until the glowing richness of 
the western clouds marked the near approach of a lovely 
evening. The sun, with subdued splendour, was half 
hidden behind the distant mountains of the Arklow coast. 
He soon sank out of sight, gilding the outline of their 
summits with “his burning plumes,” whilst the clouds 
seemed to hang over his course, and were illuminated like 
the faces of boys looking at a bonfire by night, or of Dutch 
smokers in a Flemish painting. The scene was truly 





beautiful: behind us, gloom; before us, forms gorgeously 
tinted and changing every moment, whilst the broad bosom 
of the sleeping water reflected every ray, and seemed to 
continue the sweeping arch of the western point of the 
heavens. How happy all nature seemed in her repose! 
How warm and soothing contrasted with the gray cold 
light of the morning ! 

This general tranquillity without made all peace within ; 
nor did the firmament glow with a warmer and stronger 
ilumination than did my heart with benevolence to each 
being that God ever created. 

We all, save the ‘stout lady,” joined this evening at 
a tea party, each furnishing a portion of his ‘* sea-store”’ 
to the common feast. Our various tastes allowed each, 
on this occasion, the pleasure of variety,—the whole being 
managed by a kind and polite elderly lady. Being 
much pleased with her appearance and deportment, 
(speaking of ** better times gone by,”) I made her my 
associate after tea for the remainder of the evening. 
Though cheerful, yet I saw more than once that the 
smile did not reach her heart. She appeared resigned 
rather than in grief, as if she had learned too well by 
experience that trials are the lot of humanity, and that 
past misfortunes are not remediable by painful recollec- 
tions, but the only solace is in the performance of present 
duties enlivened by a calm hope of the future. Such was, 
in truth, her condition. She was married when young in 
all the haste to which her affluence and her beauty (for she 
must have been beautiful) would excite a young military 
officer anxious to secure his prize. Unlike most quickly- 
acquired husbands, he loved her and treated her kindly 
until she had borne him the eighth child, when he perished 
at the head of his regiment, in an engagement, in the East. 
He left her little more property than her moveables, with 
four children, and so far from her native land. She told 
me that she had Wis sword at the bottom of one of her 
trunks, which she carefully preserved, and sometimes 
retired from the bustle of the world about her to look at 
it, and to enjoy the melancholy pleasure of living a few 
moments in the recollection of the past, but particularly 
so since all her children had followed their father, and left 
her alone to think of them. Change of climate and pri- 
vations were vicissitudes too severe for their youthful 
strength. All at her paternal home was altered. Her 
father was dead, and her eldest brother had grasped 
the property, and lived on the Continent, surrounded 
by new connexions. Thrown upon her resources, she 
resolved to turn her knowledge, and constitution inured 
to the climate of the East, to her advantage. She en. 
gaged with a family of rank going thither, and was then 
on her way to London to join them. I won her con- 
fidence so far, by seeming to regard her with a respectful 
sympathy, to which I added, after hearing her brief story, 
a sincere admiration of her patience and fortitude. What 
a valuable lesson I learned in having listened to her nar- 
rative, and in reflecting upon her tranquil resignation to 
the will of Providence! Excuse men for the act of suicide 
in a fit of despair produced by disappointments! or pity 
those whose loud and bitter railings against fortune arise 
out of some pecuniary loss, or the stings of envy, or pangs 
of jealousy! when we see a woman alive to her present 
duties, and conscious of her future responsibilities, and 
thankful in being spared her health, where all else has 
been taken away; who has twice crossed three oceans, and 
seen her own flesh and blood nine times cold and dead in 
a coffin; again forced to leave her native land (and for 
ever,) to brave the perils of another passage ; a servant; 
with no other hope than its continuance; and at last to 
lie down and die, with no relative to soothe or support in 
that hour, whilst her ashes have strange ritual in a foreign 
land ;—when we see a woman of prudence and sensibility, 
and of an accomplished mind, enduring this experience in 
the past and inthe hope of the future, with patience, I 
say she teaches us a Jesson of more value than philosophy. 

Liverpool, KE, S. 

(To be eontinucd.) 


The Housewife. 


* Housekeeping and husbandry, ¥ it be A 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husband? y, do what thou can.” 





Bleeding by Leeches.—The following is an easy and effec- 
tual mode of stopping leech wounds. The edges of the 
wounds must be drawn together with a fine needle and 
thread. ‘The thread being drawn through the cuticle only 
gives no pain, and the bleeding is at once suppressed.— 
Jour. de Chir, Med. Jour. VI, 16. 

Hints for making Bread.-The following recipe has 
been pointed out to us as worthy of insertion in the 
Kaleidoscope :—** Many poor people suffer extremely this 
winter from the soft state of the grain, and, consequently, 
of flour, whereby they find it almost impossible to make 
it into a good loaf. Now, if they will but put about a 
pennyworth of the best magnesia to every stone of flour, 
they may make it into as large loaves as they please, and 
improve the taste of the bread, and also remove its purg- 
ing property ; for there can be little doubt that the bread 
in such an alkaline and doughy state must produce fatal 
consequences, especially to children and people of delicate 
constitutions; but, this by the simple remedy before given, 
may be entirely removed. I saw this practised during the 
very sprouty time (I think) of 1816-17, and have always, 
since the new corn of Yast harvest came into use, had it 
practised in my own household bread, so that many have 
wondered where I got my flour, but, after trying the afore- 
said remedy, have found themselves agreeably surprised.” 


Tide Table. 


Festivals, &c. 

n. (Moon, 4h. 23m. morn. 

2 |Shrove Tuesday. New 

Ash Wednesday. St. Mat. 
{Duke Camb. bora. 
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Saturday--27| 1 37} 2 0|20 2 
Sunday----28) 2 24) 2 48/18 7 |First Sunday in Lent. 
Monday -- 1] 3 14) 3 41/16 6 |David. 
Tuesday -- 2) 4 10) 4 42/14 8 |Chad, 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing pass ims 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“ A,.ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘* ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s, 64,, 7a, 
10s. 6d., and 218. per bottle.—All other Prices, or withous 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxn- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautifal; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting @ 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it Immedia 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by cak 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; healg 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and im- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle. 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil. 





liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers 
eine Venders throughout kurope. = 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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JESSY.—A SKETCH. 
2 I 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door.—Wordsworth. 
It was a little cottage, child, 

That met my raptured sight; 
A blossom of the desert wild, 

“A phantom of delight ;” 
And on her cheek so bright the bloom, 
It seemed to mock presage of doom! 


Again I met her, and again; 
We culled wild flowers together ; 
Now wandered o'er the distant plain, 
And soon were parted, never; 
And that fair cottage, child, tome 
Seemed as if fate-linked, mysteriously ! 


She was my idol; and her smile 
A spell of might, that still 
Could to her bidding aye beguile 
And bend the captive will; 
And then her tears—her tears to see !|—~ 
Fast flowed my own resistlessly. 


But tears her lovely eyes did rare 
With passing sadness dim; 
She was for Woe a thing too fair, 
And ah! the worm within, 
Unfelt, unknown; not yet might chase 
The smile from Jessy’s eherub face! 


But time sped on :—the blossom drooped, 
The budding rose grew wan; 

‘Thy wild flowers sweet, no more were cvopt; 
We wandered not again; 

And soon those flowers were seen to wave, 

With tear-drops bright, on Jessy’s grave! 


Yet oft methinks her form I see 
Where we were wont to stray, 
And playfully she beckons me 
To pluck the harebell gay; 
Mer voice—her merry laugh I hear— 
Then, Memory, thine the grief-wrung tear ! 


Fair dweller in a purer realm, 
If from thy glorious height 
Permitted thee, blest Seraphim ! 
To view this world of night; 
Pitying, thy lost companion 6ee, 
A wanderer lone, since 'reft of thee ! 
Liverpool. 








HUMAN LIFE. 
— 

(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
Like a boat on the wave 

When a storm's in the sky,— 
Like a rose o’er a grave 

When the winter is nigh,— 
Like a star when it streams 

Through the clouds in their flight,— 
Like the fabric of dreams 

"Mid the slumbers of night,— 


Like the lamp that is lit 
In the mist o’er the moor, 
Or the bubbles that flit 
By the rude recky shore, 
Is the vision of life in this tempest tost clime, 
A shadow fast fieeting—a moment of time. 


As the bark—as the star— 
Disappear, and are gone, 
And their destiny far 
Is mysterious—unknown— 
As thé rose fades away 
From our hopes and our tears,— 
And our bright dreams decay 
In the rude wreck ef years,— 
As the meteor-lamp flies 
To its deep water cave, 
And the wind-bubble dies 
On the first dashing wave— 
So sinks to his doom—but a span from his birth, 
The sport of his passions—the monarch of earth. 








THE POET’S ASPIRATIONS.® 
BY LORD BYRON, 


Dear Becher you tell me to mix with mankind, 
I cannot deny such a precept is wise, 

But retirement aceords with thetone of my mind, 
And I will not descend toa world I despise. 


Did the Senate or Camp my exertions require, 
Ambition might prompt me at once to go forth ; 

And, when infaney’s years of probation expire, 
Perchance I may strive to distinguish my birth. 


The fire in the cavern of Etna concealed, 
Still mantles unseen in its seeret recess;— 
At length, in a volume terrific, revealed, 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 


@h, this the desire in my bosom for fame, 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity’s praise ; 
Could { soar with the Phoenix, on pinions of flame, 
With him I would wish to expire in the blaze, 


For the life of a Fox, of aChatham the death, 
What censure, what danger, what woe would I brave? 

Their lives did not end when they yielded their breath, 
Their glory illumines the gloom of the grave ( 





® It has been often remarked that Lord Byron was, in early 
life, extremely unsocial. This proceeded from a conscious- 
ness of the inadequacy of his means to his rank. On being 
chided for this, by a friend, he returned a poetical answer, 
which remarkably prefigured the splendid burst with which 
his genius afterwards opened on the world.—Joore's Life of 
Byren. 








ORIGINAL 
FRENCH VERSION OF 

“OH, NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER!® 

— 
To avoid the appearance of eee or imitation of 
the first translation, which is a literal reproduction frem 
the English, and which appears in the Winter’s Wreath 
for the present year, the author of the second has made a 
translation entirely free, in which he has omitted the origi- 
nal expressions, and has confined himself to the ideas 
alone. He has, also, resolved not to use any of the words 
which appear in the first translation, and his metre is 
entirely different. In order, moreover, to render the task 
more difficult, he has formed his lines of eight and six 
syllables, pyaar rte mg | rendering the number 
of syllables in his translation less by twenty-four than 
in that of the first. 





Jamais, non jamais, je n’exprime 
Ce nom qui m’est si doux ; 
Je ne dis plus ce mot intime, 
Dont j’étais si jaloux. 
De lieux en lieux chacun m’entratne, 
Pour calmer mon tourment ; 
Mais ma bouche sourit a peine, 





On me fait souvent Ia peinture 
De plus heureux climats ; 
Mais les charmes de la nature 
Ne me changeront pas. 
Vallon, bosquets, tapis de roses, 
Od a’abord je la vis ; 
Sans elle, hélas! toutes ces choses 
Pour moi n’ont plus de prix. 


Ses jours, dit-on, sont sans alarmes, 
Ses plaisirs pleins d’attraits ; 
Que méme elle rit de mes larmes.....- 
Elle ingrate! Jamais ! “ 
L’aiguillon du regret la mine, 
_. Sans doute ainsi que moi. 
Si le méme amour la domine, 
Je compte sur sa foi. ALB. 





— 


a 

PUBLIC MEETING, WITH THE VIEW TO ESTABLISH 
A PERMANENT PLACE OF SHELTER FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR. 





Ne 

A MEETING, for this purpose, will be held on Tuesday, 
the 2d of March, at One o'clock, at the Large Room, York 
Hotel; and in the interim, a small tract on the subject may 
be had at our Office. There is also an article on the subject 
in our present publication, to which we solicit the attention 
of our readers. 

Number of inmates in the two Houses of Refuge for the 
= (Shaw’s-brow and Thomas-street) for the last four 
nights:— 


Thursday, Feb, 18...... 190] Saturday, Feb. 20......+.193 
Friday, . 4, 19-+-.-.184| Sunday 09 Dl eceeese +188 
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HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 

WITH 4 MNEMONIC DOGGREL COUPLET CONTAINING THS YEAR 

iM WHICH EACH KIN@ ASCENDED THE THRONE, 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


Henry VI. SURNAMED OF WINDSOR, 1422, 
Of splendour untonscious, to govern unable, 

King Henry the Sixth was a babe in his cradle. 

In London and Paris they crown’d this poor child, 
Who, when he grew up, prov’d meek, merciful, mild; 
But weak were his measures, and feeble his sway== 
France was lost, and the English refused to obey ; 
Civil war soon blazed out, plots on plots were disclosed, 
Edward triumph’d in arms, and the king was depos’d. 


Sixth Henry resign’d his son’s claim to the throne, 
When forced to accept of a portion.oR NoNz, 
422 


chines 
Epwarp IV. or York, 1461. 

In Edward the Fourth, a stern prince you behold, 

Of whom many terrible tales have been told. 

In the field he was brave, but tyrannic at best, 

And cruelty held its dire reign in his breast. 

His legaliz’d murders in hist’ry look black ! 

His brother he drown’d in a butt of sweet sack ; 

For an innocent jest he would chop off a head, 

And terror prevail’d till the tyrant was dead. 


When Edward the Fourth gave his brother the right 
OF protecting his sons, he was not ERuDiTF. 
46 1 





At the Inn of Laurence Kirk there is an Album kept. 
Mr. Colman had inserted in this a few doggerel lines re- 
flecting on the character of the Scotch. - In visiting the 
same place afterwards, he found that a Scotchman had 
replied to his lines with the following distich :— 
“ T like thy wit—but could I see thy face, 
I'd claw it well, for Scotia’s vile disgrace.” 
To which Colman subjoined— 
“ Is, then, a Scotchman such a clawing elf? 
I thought he scratch’d no creature but himself.” 








COCKNEY CONs. 
Why is my wise aunt like a fashionable watering- 
place ?—Because she’s a Bright un. 
Why is an urn, when it has ceased boiling, like a quiet 
man ?—Because it is dacit urn. 
What three letters are equivalent to foe?—N M E. 
Why is the alphabet like Heaven ?— It contains 
ADE T. (a Deity.) . 
How would you inform a bee on paper that you saw 
him, without writing a word ?—Write downI C U; O! 
U BC B! (I see you; O! you busy bee!) 
Why is a statue like a fig ?—Because it isan F 1G 





Que mon coeur la dément. 


(efigy.) 
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Correspondence. 
HIS MAJESTY’S MONUMENT, KINGSTOWN. 


TO THE EDITOR. é 
81n,—-E. S. has (as it is stated in the * Recollections 
of a Voyage from Dublin to London,” in last Kalei- 
doscope,) made a great mistake. When describing Dun- 
leary or Kingstown, he speaks of the King having landed 
at that place on his visit to Ireland, and that a ** smart 
nillar stands on the spot where his Majesty first stepped. 
a the latter instance, every one acquainted with the 
nlace must know, even had he landed at Dunleary, as 
was then called, that he must have made a most pro- 
figious stride to have reached the site of the pillar in 
aoe step from the vessel; but what is still more unfortu. 
gute, as to the fact, is, that the King did not land at Dune 
leary or Kingstown, but at Howth Harbour, which is some 
nine miles from the former place, and on the other side 
of the Bay, under the north side of the hill of Howth. 
Yours, respectfully, . B. G. 
2d month 19th, 1830. 


The Bouquet. 


“yj have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 











——— 
(Continued from our last.) 


; CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘Lydia never having had any companion of her 
own age but her brother, brought up in the seclu- 
sion of domestic life, never having read any works 
of imagination, or such as describe existing manners, 
knew nothing of the world and its ways; .unin- 
stracted by the experience, uncontrolled by the au- 
thority of a mother, she was governed by her own 
feelings, which, if they could not teach her the arti- 
ficial decencies and proprieties of society, taught her 
sincerity and goodness, and were as pure as they 
were ardent. b 

Any one who saw her face, saw her heart, and had 
Charles been half as well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the countenance as he was with that of 
books, and had Lydia been an adept in the science, 
there would have been no need of words to explain 
their feelings to each other. As it was, the timidity 
and reserve of Charles, the consciousness and 
modesty of Lydia, prevented their reading in cach 
other’s faces, this unwritten language of the heart. 
Paul, who had not timidity or consciousness to pre- 
vent his fixing his eyes on the face of either, was so 
well satisfied of the mutual affection of his friend 
and his sister, that, anxious for the happiness of both, 
he promoted that intimate intercourse, equally dear 
to friendship and love. Charles often showed him 
the verses he wrote on Lydia; and it so happened 
that scarcely a day now passed in which he did not 
write. 

A few days after their visit to the painter’s, 
Charles came, as usual, in the evening, and found 
Lydia bending over the table, quite absorbed in the 
drawing in which she was engaged. At the sound 
of the opening door, shaking back the curls which 
hung over her face, she looked up, and, on perceiving 
who it was, hastily collected the scattered papers 
and tied them in her portfolio. 

“ Not so fast, not so fast,’ exclaimed Paul, seizing 
the portfolio. “If you are not proud of your skill, 
I am, Miss Lydia, and am determined to show 
Charles what excellent likenesses you take.” 

Charles trembled and blushed, and Lydia entreated 
and struggled ; but Paul, with the most provoking 
pertinacity, held the portfolio above her reach, say- 
ing, ‘ possession is nine points of the law, sister, so 
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“ And T will never forgive you if you do not take 
this,’ said Paul, drawing out a sheet and handing it 
to Charles. 

Charles stood irresolute—fearful of offending Ly- 
dia, yet eager to see the drawing. With one arm 
Paul kept off Lydia, while with the other he threw 
the paper to Charles. As he stooped to pick it up 
Lydia buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“'Tippo !”” exclaimed Charles, disappointed ; “ it 
is only a picture of Tippo !” 

Paul burst out a laughing ; and Lydia, raising her 
head, showed a face in which her smiles were shining 
through her tears. Any thing like a joke was her 
delight, and she joined very heartily in laughing at 
the blank and disconcerted looks of Charles. 

“What!” said she, “not a single compliment on 
my fine performance ?—no thanks for the portrait of 
your playfellow and friend? Is this the fondness 
you profess for Tippo? For shame, for shame, Mr. 
M‘Carty! your little favourite will be quite offended.” 

Charles, whose feelings were acute, could not in- 
stantly conquer his disappointment, and, throwing 
the drawing on the table, walked to the window. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Paul, “do not look so down- 
hearted; Lydia shall show you something better 
worth looking at.” 

But Lydia had possessed herself of her portfolio, 
which no solicitation could tempt her to part with. 

“A happy thought!” exclaimed Paul. “You 
must know, sister, that my friend here can draw as 
striking likenesses with his pen as you do with your 
pencil. Now, Charles, if you will surrender your 
emits? I will engage that Lydia shall give you 

er portfolio in exchange, and I will run and bring 
mine ; we can then each compare our performances ;”” 
and away he ran, leaving the conscious lovers by 
themselves. 

Charles turned, and seeing Lydia looking archly 
and inquiringly at him, he drew out his pocket-book, 
and going up to her with a look of tenderness she 
could not misunderstand— 

“ Will you,’ said he, while, with a trembling hand, 
he reached her the pocket-book,—* will you ex- 
change your charming drawings for my bad verses?” 

One scrutinizing glance conquered Lydia’s hesi- 
tation ; she threw him her portfolio, while she seized 
his pocket-book. Each was eagerly opened; and 
while Lydia unfolded piece after piece, in which 
her name was conspicuous, Charles turned over the 
contents of the portfolio till he found the sketches 
for which he looked. 

For some moments they were equally absorbed in 
their examinations. Charles gazed with delight on 
the perfect likeness of himself, drawn by Lydia. 
“ Perfect!” exclaimed he; “ Beautiful !”” exclaimed 
Lydia; neither of them conscious that they had 
spoken what they thought. Charles’s eye now wan- 
dered from the pictures, and were fixed on the glow- 
ing face of Lydia, as it was bent over the verses she 
was reading. 

The last piece was finished: slowly, and with 
trembling fingers, the agitated girl folded them up, 
and 6 pare them in the pocket-book ; now it was 
clasped ; still she had it in her hand without daring 
to lift up her eyes. Charles saw a tear fall upon it, 
he darted forward, and catching both her hands in 
his,—‘* You will not recal your gift, Lydia!” ex- 
claimed he. “ Never !’? said Lydia. “ And never will 
I!” cried Charles; while he sealed his promise on 
the purest and tenderest lips on which a promise of 
love was ever sealed. 

In all his course the sun shines not on any thing 
in nature more lovely or more happy than on lovers 
so pure, so fond, so faithful, as Charles and Lydia! 
hat were all the fine and splendid preparations 
making at home for his brother’s wedding! What 





this is mine; and instead of requiring Charles to 
burn, I will give him a favourite piece of mine, on 
the condition that he will preserve it—say yes, 
Charles, and it is yours.” 

“No, no, no,” reiterated the poor girl, in an agony | 
of distress.—* Charles, I will never forgive you if 
you take my brother at his word !”” 


were all the great things and great people, of whom 
his sister talked from morning to night? What 


| were they to Charles? Woree than useless—more 


frivolous than vanity, since, in his estimation, they 
were but proofs of the sordidness and cold-hearted- 
ness of Maria Lenox, and of the future misery of a 


| brother whom he loved, 





“ Poor Timothy!” he would exclaim, as he saw 
him sitting neglected, while Maria was eagerly en- 
gaged in these vanities—“ Poor Timothy, in the 
midst of elegance and fashion, thou wilt be mi- 
serable! In simplicity and obscurity I shall be 
happy. Wonld that he could be so too! Why did 
he not follow my advice and the dictates of his own 
heart ?” 

“ What has become of your friend?” asked Catha- 
rine, one day, when she met her brother Charles. 
Maria and [ admire him exceedingly. I wish you 
would bring him to see us.” 

“This evening, if you are disengaged,” replied 
Charles. 

“Do so,” said his sister; “I shall be at home, and 
expect some friends to tea.’”’ 

When Paul accompanied his friend home in the 
evening, er found the drawing-room filled with 
gay and fashionable young people, among whom 
was Captain Lenox, Maria’s brother. This young 
man, though he had no design of surrendering his 
own heart, had taken a fancy to conquer that of 
Catharine. He flirted with ber in mere sport, and 
promised himself much amusement from seeing her 
desperately in love with his charming self. He had 
often declared to some /of the young men whom he 
had brought with him this evening, that he never 
yet had found a female heart that could resist his 
bright epaulets, meaning, by the bye, his bright 
eyes. Catharine, meanwhile, who never had had a 
serious thought of having a man with nothing but 
his sword, had flirted with him from mere vanity, 
and, in the true spirit of coquetry, now bestowed all 
her attention on her brother’s friend. She had 
praised him excessively before he entered, and ex 
cited a curiosity, which otherwise no one would have 
felt. She now devoted herself so exclusively to him, 
that Captain Lenox’s friends more than once in- 
sinuated their doubts as to his success with Miss 
M‘Carty. Nettled by such a suspicion, he deter- 
mined to find out who this Mr. Tilton was, and, if 
possible, put him hors de combat. 

Charles, without any hesitation, answered the in- 
quiries of Captain Lenox, and told him his friend 
was a carpenter. “A carpenter!” exclaimed he, 
“and is it possible, Mr. M‘Carty, you have intro. 
duced a mechanic to your sister !”” 

“And why not?” inquired Charles. “He is a 
young man of education and of talents, and will no 
doubt be a rich man too,” laying an emphasis on the 
word rich. 

Captain Lenox turned from him witha triumphant 
smile, and rubbing his hands with exultation, went 
round the circle to whisper the informatien he had 
received, 

His sister Maria was quite shocked, and begged 
him in a whisper to keep the secret. “ Good hea. 
vens!” said she, “ when I have been for months and 
months trying to give this family a little conse- 
quence, and to induce my friends to visit them, this 
booby of a fellow has brought his mechanics home, 
and chosen this evening above every other, when 
just to oblige me, Miss S——, and Miss ‘I'——, and 
Miss R » bave accepted Catharine’s often re- 
jected invitations. “ Let me entreat you, brother, 
not to betray us; for my sake, brother,” reiterated 
she, holding by his coat, while she saw by his looks 
he heeded her not. 

He burst out a laughing, saying, “ Why, he will 
be the most convenient acquaintance imaginable, 
child. Whenever your house wants repairs or addi. 
tions, I make no doubt he will make them without 
charging you a cent, out of pure friendship.” 

Maria still held him by the arm, and followed 
him as he crossed the room to Miss 8 , and Mise 
R-——, and Miss T’ , who, with the young men 
whom he had introduced, were standing in a group 
together. 
“Which of you,’ said he, addressing them, 
‘‘ which of you wishes to builda house? Ifeither of 
you do, I ask it asa special favour that you will em- 
ploy that young friend of mine,’ pointing to young 
Tilton, who was sitting somewhat apart in earnest 














conversation with Catharine, 
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“Miss M‘Carty has told us he was a traveller, and 
a connoisseur in the arts,’ said one of the young 
men, “so I suppose you think he could give us a 
good plan.” | 

“A good plan!” re echoed the Captain. “ Why, 
he is a carpenter, and will build you a good house, 
let me tell you.” 


| 
Maria bit her lips with vexation, and turned away | oy 


as they exclaimed by turns, “ A carpenter!” —* and 
who the deuce introduced him?”—* and how long 
is it, Captain, since you chose your friends from | 
mechanics ?”’ 

“A potent rival,” said another; “why, Captain, | 
if you are inclined to send him a challenge for thus 
monopolizing your Dulcenia, you must fight with | 
saws and chisels.” 

“>*Pon honour,’ said another, * it will be some- 
thing new ; worth a paragraph in the paper:—On 
such a morning, we are sorry to say, Captain Lenox 
was sawed in half, or chiselled into pieces by Carpen- 
ter Tilton.” 

“Hew! ’pon my honour, ha, ha, ha,” and “ ha, 
ha, ha,” re-echoed all the others. 

« Do let us quiz him,’ said one of the young ladies. 

“ With all my heart,” answered one of the young 
men. “Jt is no more than he deserves,” said an- 
other; “impudent puppy, to be pushing himself 
among people of fashion.” 

(To be continued) 





ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR.—PROPOSAL TO 
RENDER IT PERMANENT, AND SUBSERVIENT TO 
THE SUPPRESSION OF STREET BEGGING, 

——— : 
(Continued from our former papers.) 
Mibiiiin 

Although, as a temporary means of averting or miti- 
gating present misery, every person who has considered the 
subject with the care and eandour which its importance 
demands, must admit that Ue establishment of the houses 
of refuge for the destitute in this town has accomplished a 
most desirable object, by affording shelter to many who 
might have perished with cold an’ hungery—we should 
not have felt so much interested fn their establishment 
upon their present decective plan, had we not cherished the 
hope to which we still cling, that the several successful 
experiments which have been made during five winters 
will ultimately lead to the permanent establishment of a 
house of refuge, conduc’ed or a pian combining utility with 
economy, an honour to the town, and a blessing to the 
most wretched and destitute. Whilst the principle of such 
an establishment has been almost universally recognised, 
we find no measures sdopted to carry it into effect beyond 
the promise of support in certain quarters, if the work 
should be commenced in earnest. 

Under these circumstances, it is in contemplation to 
convene a public mecting, to promote this great measure, 
as in cases like this it is of importance to ** strike while 
the iron is hot,” (which is somewhat of an Hibernian 
figure of speech on this occasion, as it signifies, ** strike 
while the weather is cold.”) It is expected, therefore, that 
a weeting will be held, to promote this great object, on 
Tuesday next, the 2d of March, at one o'clock, at the 
Large Room, at the York Hotel, entrance from Tarleton- 
street; when it is hoped that those who feel an interest 
in the success of the measure will attend. If circum- 
stances should arise to render it necessary to postpone the 
meeting, notice will be given in the newspapers. 

The asylums for the Houseless Poor were mentioned in 
some of our churches and chapels Sunday week, in terms 
of the highest commendation. The Rev. Mr. Grundy, at 
Paradise-street Chapel, dwelt at considerable length upon 
the stibject, and strongly recommended the establishment 
of a permanent place of refuge for the destitute. He in- 
formed his audience that he was convinced, by personal 
experience, of their utility, as he had visited them him- 
self, and witnessed almost incredible scenes of wretched- 
ness. The consequence of this gentleman's eloquent appeal 
was a subscription of twenty-seven pounds fourteen shil- 
lings and sixpence, which, at our suggestion, Mr. Grundy 
will retain in his possession until called for; as, with his 
concurrence and that of the liberal contributors, we hope 
to render the sum available, with others which we shall 
presently notice, to the establishment of a permanent house 
of refuge for those who have no means of procuring any 
other place of shelter. 








posed to promote a permanent place of shelter for the 
honseless, wiil take the trouble to attend the meeting when- 
ever itshall be held, when the propriety of the measure 
may be impartially considered. 

A smali pamphlet on this subject, just published, may 

be had by any person who will take the trouble to send 
for it. 
A few days since we heard that a gentleman, who 
‘ht to know better, had asserted, that every man in 
Liverpool who chose to work might now obtain employ- 
ment. Such assertions are very mischievous, as they tend 
to relax the efforts of the humane to relicve the distress 
which is prevalent around us, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary improvement occasioned by the numerous arrivals 
in our port since the late change of wind. We would not 
be accessary to any plan for lowering the rate of wages ; 
but we know that, on application to ‘the inmates of the 
two places of refuge for the houseless, a few days since, 
there were volunteers in abundance, ready and willing to 
work for seven shillings a week. Having also heard a 
gentleman say that he would give employment to twenty 
men at 1s, 6d. per day, we take this opportunity to in- 
form him, that he may select twenty men on the proposed 
terms, from either of the houses of refuge, and we further 
assure him, that the men who prefer remaining idle to 
working shall be forthwith turned adrift, as unworthy 
of partaking even of fire and shelter gratuitously. 

In conclusion, we would observe to those who think 
the Parish ought to take this affair up, that the pro- 
moters of the proposed permanent asylum, so far from 
wishing to interfere with the proper authorities, have no- 
thing so much at heart as co-operating with them for the 
benefit of the poor, and of the town at large; and they 
feel confident that if they succeed in the object they have 
in view, the parishioners will not only approve of the 
establishment, but will ultimately adopt it as one of the 
most useful appendages to the parish economy; and we 
are further of opinion that if a motion were made to 
that effect at the next Annual Vestry, the House of 
Refuge, if it were then ready, would be thankfully pur- 
chased by the almost unanimous voice of the parishioners. 
Estimates are making respecting the probable cost of a 
place expressly to be built for the purpose, and further 
information on the subject will be given at the meeting. 

It only remains for the present to state the promises of 
support whicn have been received, almost without solicita- 
tion, in order to enable our readers to decide whether they 
are not sufficiently encouraging to justify perseverence. 
DONATIONS READY TO BE ADVANCED FOR THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT PLACE OF 

REFUGE FOR THE HOUSELESS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Mrs. Cm, per KE. Smith. ........0000 «£10 0 0 
RK. Wason, Esq. per ditto ... 
Cash in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Grundy, 

being a collection at Paradise-street Chapel, 

On Sunday se’nnight ....ccccccsccssssseee soseseee 27 14 
Eigerton Smith ......sccrccccccsssscccsscccccccecsessesee 3 O 
D. M., per EZ. Smith, a balance not yet precisely 

ascertained, reckoned at about ..,....c00ceeeeeee 20° 0 
The Rev. R. Cardwell......sccccressosssesesssseveeee 10 0 


£92 14 6 
Numerous offers of smaller sums have also been received, 
and all this has been done withont personal application or 
canvass. 

It should be borne in mind that no present deposit is re- 
quired, all that is looked for is assurance of pecuniary sup- 
port, should the establishment be seriously commenced, 
under the superintendence of a committee, on whose in- 
tegrity, zeal, and activity the public could place implicit 
reliance. 
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Che Traveller. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


TIMBUCTOO. 
— + 
(From the Foreign Literary Gasette.) 


Timbuctoo, though one of the largest cities I have seen 
in Africa, possesses no other resources but its trade in salt, 
the soil being totally unfit for cultivation. The inhabitants 
procure from Jenne every thing requisite for the supply of 
their wants, such as millet, rice, vegetable butter, honey, 
cotton, Soudan cloth, preserved provisions, candles, soap, 
allspice, onions, dried fish, pistachios, &c. If the vessels 





———— oo 
To obviate this misfortune, they take care to have their 
warehouses always amply stored with every kind of 
vision. I saw the magazines of Sidi-Abdailahi full of 
great sacks of rice, which keeps better than millet, For 
these reasons the vessels which come down the river to 
Cabra are deterred from making any resistance to the Too. 
ariks, notwithstanding the burden of their exactions. Iwas 
assured that, if the crews dared but to strike one of these 
savages, they would forthwith declare war against Tim. 
buctoo, and intercept all communication with the port ; the 
city could then receive no supplies. To the W. S. W, of 
the town there are large excavations, from thirty-five t 
forty feet deep ; these are reservoirs, which are supplied 
by the rains. Hither the slaves resort to procure the water 
for drink and cooking. This water is tolerably Clear, by 
it has a disagreeable taste, and is very hot. These resér, 
voirs have no covering whatever ; the water is consequent] 
exposed to the influence of the sun and the hot wind. The 
excavations are dug in loose sand. I descended into 
largest of them by a gentle declivity :- the bottom was not 
quite covered with water. I remarked some veins of hard 
red sand ; with this exception the soil was gray sand, of g 
coarsish grain. Near the reservoirs are some small plan. 
tations of tobacco. This plant grows here no higher than 
five or six inches, and that only by dint of watering. J 
is the only cultivated vegetable that I observed in this 
country. Some negroes were engaged in gathering its and 
I remarked that it had already run to pot They dry the 
leaves and pound them in a mortar, and then take the 
powder without any further preparation. It is merely 
green powder, and has not even the smell of tobacco. T' 
bring it tomarket; but the richer class of people prefer 
that which comes from Morocco, which is ade far ton 
quality. The inhabitants of Timbuctoo do not smoke; 
but the wandering Moors who dwell in the neighbourhood 
of the city use pipes. The slaves draw the water from the 
reservoirs in calabashes, with which they fill leathern bags, 
which are carried by asses. Before they proceed to work 
they amuse themselves with a short dance; for, in spiteof 
their hard lot, they are constantly full of gaiety. On:their 
return home, they pour the water into jars, where it cools 
and loses somewhat of its disagreeable taste. I saw some 
female slaves washing in large calabashes beside the re. 
servoirs. Two days’ journey N. E. of Timbuctoo stands 
the town of Bousbéhey, built of bricks, made of asandy clay, 
It belongs to the tribe of Zawat, who wander in 


in salt, which they procare in the small village of Tou. 
deyni. They possess many eamels, which constitute their 
principal property: they drink their milk, of which they 
also make butter. They possess a few sheep and some 
horned cattle. The merchants of Timbuctoo purchase 
cattle from these people, and give in exchange millet and 
rice; for the soil of Bousbéhey is totally barren, and 
scarcely furnishes fodder for the camels. The Timbuctoo 
merchants likewise procure salt at Toudeyni, for which 
they barter millet, rice, cloth, and gold. Bousbéhey and 
Toudeyni, being only supplied with the grain which the 
merchants of Timbuctoo receive from Jenné, would of 
course be.reduced to famine if the trade between the two 
latter cities should be interrupted. The country of Salah, 
which is inhabited by a wandering tribe like that of Za. 
wat, is situated on the east, and is ten days’ journey from 


the purpose of trade. They possess numerous herds of 
camels, the milk of which, together with the grain 

procure from Timbuctoo, forms their subsistence. Sidi- 
Abdallahi informed me that there was no traffic or com: 
munication by water between Timbuctoo and the country of 
Haoussa; because, said he, the navigation of the river 
ceases atCabra. The negroes and Moors devote their ate 
tention exclusively to trade: they possess but limited ideas 
of geography. All to whom I applied for information ree 
specting the course of the river to the east and east-south- 
east of Timbuctoo, agreed in stating thatit runs to Haoussa, 
and emptiesitselfintothe Nile.* I wasunable to obtain any 
more accurate information on this point; and the great 


e left to the demonstration of some more fortunate tra- 
veller; but if I may be permitted to hazard an opinion 
as to the course of the river, I should say, that it probably 
empties itself by several mouths into the Gulf of Benin. 
se @ 9 J s a @ 

‘* The native inhabitantsof Timbuctoo are zealous Maho- 
metans; their dress is similar to that of the Moors. Like 
the Arabs, they are allowed to have four wives each. The 
women attend to domestic occupations, and they are’ not, 
like the Mandingo females, subject to the punishment of 
beating. The people of Timbuctoo, who are in constant com: 











We respectfully request that those persons who feel dis. 


from Chabra should chance to be stopped by the Tooariks, 
the inhabitants of Timbuctoo would be reduced to famine, 


© “The word Nile is generic, as are also the terms Dat 
Bad, Kowara, and wavy similar names.” 


desert of that name. The inhabitants of Bousbéhey trade’ 


Timbuctoo, whither the people of Salah often come for’ 


roblem of the issue of the Dhioliba into the ocean will thus . 
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munication with the half. civi¥zed inhabitants of the Medi- : 
terranean, have some idea of the dignity of human nature. 
] have constantly observed in my travels, that in proportion | 


as a people was uncivilized, the women were always more | with serious consequences ; for the Tooariks are very nu- 


enslaved. The female sex in Africa have reason to pray for 
the prog’ 
not veiled like those of Morocco : they are allowed to go out 
when they please, and are at liberty to see any one. The 
people are ee and complaisant to strangers. In trade 
they are industrious and intelligent; and the traders are, | 
nerally, wealthy, and have many slaves. The men are | 
of the ordinary size, well made, upright, and wall with a 
firm step. Their colour is a fine deep black. Their noses 
are a little more aquiline than those of the Mandingoes, 
and, like them, they have thin lips and large eyes. I saw 
some women who might be considered pretty. They are 
all well fed: their meals, of which they take two a day, 
consist of rice, and couscous made of small millet, dressed 
with meat or dried fish. Those negroes who are in easy 
circumstances, like the Moors, breakfast on wheaten bread, 
tea, and butter made from cows’ milk. Those of inferior 
condition use vegetable butter. Generally speaking, the 
negroes are not so well lodged as the Moors. The latter 
have great influence over them, and, indeed, consider 
themselves far their superiors. The inhabitants of Tim- 
buctoo ate exceedingly neat in their dress and in the in- 
terior of their dwellings. Their domestic articles consist 
of calabashes and wooden platters. They are unacquainted 
with the use of knives and forks; and they believe that, 
like them, all people in the world eat with their fingers. 
Their furniture merely consists of mats for sitting on; and 
their beds are made by fixing four stakes in the ground at 
one end of the room, and stretching over them some mats 
era cow-hide. The rich have cotton mattresses and cover- 
lets, which the neighbouring Moors manufacture from 
camel’s hair and sheep’s wool. I saw a woman of Cabra 
employed in spinning these coverlets. The natives of 
Timbuctoo, as I before observed, have several wives, and 
to these many add their slaves. The Moors, indeed, co- 
habit only with their slaves; and these females are em- 
ployed in vending merchandise in the streets, such as 
colats, allspice, &c. Some, also, have a little stall in the 
market-place, while the favourite stays at home, superin- 
tending those whose business it is to,cook for the house- 
hold: the favourite herself prepares the husband’s meals. 
These women are very neatly dressed: their costume con- 
sists of a coussabe, like that worn by the men, except that 
it has not large sleeves. Their shoes are of morocco. The 
fashion of the head-dress sometimes varies; it principally 
consists of a fatara of fine muslin, or some other cotton 
stuff of European manufacture. Their hair is beautifully 
platted. The principal tress, which is about an inch thick, 
comes from the back to the front of the head, and is ter- 
minated by a piece of:a cornelian, of a round form and 
concave in the centre: they put a little cushion under the 
tress to support it, and add to that ornament several other | 
trinkets, made of imitation of amber or coral, and bits of 
cornelian cut like that just mentioned. They also anoint 
the head and the whole body with butter, but less profusely 
than the Bambaras and Mandingoes. The great heat, 
which is augmented by the scorching east wind, renders 
this custom necessary. The women of the richer class 
have always a great number of glass beads about their | 
necks and in their ears. Like the women of Jenné, they 
wear nose-rings; and the female who is not rich enough 
to procure a ring substitutes a bit of red silk for it: they 
wear silver bracelets, and ankle-rings of plated steel, the 
latter of which are made in the country ; instead of being | 
round, like the bracelets, they are flat, and about four 
inches broad. Some pretty designs are engraved on them. 
The female slaves of rich masters have gold ornaments 
about their necks ; instead of wearing ear-rings, as in the 
environs of the Senegal, they have little plates in the 
form of a necklace. <A few days after my arrival at Tim. 
buctoo, I fell in with a negro who was parading about the | 
streets two women, whom I recollected to have been | 
fellow-passengers with me on board the canoe. These | 
women were not young, but their master, to give them the | 
appearance of an age better suited to the market, had | 
dressed them well. ‘They wore fine white pagnes, large | 
gold ear-rings, and each had two or three necklaces of the | 
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privilege of carrying on their trade, give them what they 
at Cabra. A refusal to satisfy them would be attended 


merous, and sufficiently strong to cut off all communica- 


ress of cultivation. The women of Timbuctoo are | tion between Cabra and Timbuctoo, when the city and its} 


neighbourhood, having within themselves no agricultural 
resources. would: be reduced to famine. The Moors en- 


| tertain a profound contempt for the Tooariks; and when | 
they would express their utmost hatred of them, they | 


compare them to the Christians, whom they suppose to be 
the same kind of vagabon’s and depredators. I endea- 
voured to refute this error, which received implicit credit 
here. I assured them that the Europeans were not to be 
compared to those marauders; that, instead of robbing, 
they were always ready to assist and succour their fellow- 
creatures. ‘ But if the Christians are so very good,’ they 
said, * why did you not stay among them ?’ This question 
embarrassed me a little; but [ replied that God had or- 
dained it otherwise, and had inspired me with the idea of 
returning to my country to resume the religion of my 
fathers. The house of my hest, Sidi, was constantly in- 
fested with Tooariks and Arabs. ‘These people visit Tim- 
buctoo for the sole purpose of extorting from the inhabi- 
tants what they call presents, but what might be more 
properly called forced contributions. I have often seen 


; them sit in the court and insist on being supplied with 


fuod until the master sent them his tribute. ‘They always 
come on horseback, and their horses must be provided 
with forage. When the chief of the Tooariks arrives with 


' his suite at Timbuctoo, it is a general calamity; and yet 


every one overwhelras him with attention, and sends pre- 
sents to him and his followers. He sometimes remains 


| minaret: all of them have an inner court, to which the 


| demand, independently of the duties levied on the flotillas people resort in the evenings to perform their religious 


devouons, ‘The criers, whose business it is to call to 
prayers, receive no salary ; but at stated periods they an- 
nounce to the faithful, from the summirs of the minarets, 
that it is time to pay their contributions. I happened to 
be at Timbuctoo at one of these periods. Kach person 
made his offering, consisting of bread, millet, nice, dried 
fish, pistachios, and cowrtes ; all these articles were depo- 
sited on a mat, spread on the ground betore the door of the 
mosque.” 
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THE FIRE-KING. 

“Lam persuaded (replied Ferdinand) that the whole affair 
is atrick, although I may not have the witto detect it. If 
the philosophers really believe that he actually swallows 
the phosphorus, prussic¢ acid, and boiling oil, they have in my 
opinion, even as extraordinary a swallow as himself."——The 
Bottle Imp, chap. xix. —— 

Our readers must be aware that we have never been 
duped by the preposterous pretensions of Chabert, whom, 
from the moment be appeared in his character of Fire- 
King, we pronounced to be only a dexterous impostor, 
notwiihstanding the solemn assurance to the contrary 
which we have had from knowing editors, professional 
men, and others. From the following account, from the 
London papers, it appears that we were right in our con- 





there two months, being maintained at the expense of the | jectures, and that ‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone.”"—Zadit. 


inhabitants and the king, who sometimes give them really 
valuable presents; and they return home laden with mil- 
let, rice, honey, and preserved articles. The Tooariks and 
Soorgoos are the same people; the former pame is given 
to them by the Moors, and the latter by the negroes, 
They are a wandering race, and inhabit the banks of the 
Dhioliba, from the village of Diré to the environs of 
Haoussa,, which my host informed me was twenty days’ 
journey, E. by S.E. of Timbuctoo, situated in a vast 
country of the same name, watered by the river. The 
Tooariks have terrified the negroes of their neighbourhood 
into subjection, and they inflict upon them the most cruel 
depredations and exactions. Like the Arabs, they have 
fine horses, which facilitate their marauding expeditions. 
The people exposed to their aitacks, stand in such awe of 
them, that the appearance of three or four Tooariks is suf- 
ficient to strike terror into five or six villages. At Tim- 
buctoo, the slaves are never allowed to go out of the town 
after sun-set, lest they should be carried off’ by the Tooa- 
riks, who forcibly seize alt who fall in their way. The 
condition of these unhappy beings is then more deplorable 
than ever. I saw some in the little canoes almost naked, 


| and their masters were constantly threatening to beat them. 


The Tooariks possess numerous flocks of sheep, and herds 
of oxen and goats. Milk and meat are their only food. 
Their slaves gather the seed of the nenuphar, which is 
very common in all the surrounding marshes; they dry it 
and thrash it. It is so small that it does not require 
bruising; they boil it with their fish. Tie ‘ooariks cul- 
tivate no kind of vegetable. Their slaves are employed in 
tending their flocks and herds. They have no grain for 
their own use, except what they have obtained from the 
flotillas passing from Jenné to Timbuctoo. During the 
swell of the waters, the Tooariks retire a little into the in- 
ierior of the country, where they find good pasture. They 
have numerous herds of camels, whose milk is always a 
certain resource for them.” A 

Some mosques are described; and the writer adds:— 

‘** In the centre of the town is a kind of square, sur- 
rounded by circular huts. Here grow some palma Christi, 
and a palm.tree, the only one I saw in the country. In 
the middle of this square is a large hole, dug for a recep. 
tacle for filth. ‘Two enormous heaps on the outside of the 
town appeared to me to be also collections of dirt or rub- 
bish. Many a time have I ascended to the tops of these 
hills to obtain a complete view of the town, and to make 
my sketch. A third and somewhat remarkable mosque 


same metal. When I passed them, they looked at me, | stands nearly in the centre of the town. This likewise has 


and smiled. They did not appear in the least mortified at | 


a tower, but not so high as those of the othertwo. It has 


being exhibited in the streets for sale, but manifested an | square arcades; the naves are seven feet wide, and twenty. 
indifference which I could easily enough account for, by | five long. The front well is ornamented with many ostrich 
the state of degradation to which they had been reduced, | eggs, some of which are also placed on the top of the tower. 
and their total — of the natural rights of mankind. | Oa the east side is a very extensive court, in the middle of 


They thought t 
come into this world to be bought and sold.” 


at things should be so, and that they had which a badanites egyptiaca is planted by way of ornament. 
| At the back of the mosque, on'the opposite side, some sal- 


+ 


“ The trade of Timbuctoo is considerably cramped by | vadoras. There are five mosques besides those which I 
the Tooariks, a warlike nation, who render the inhabi-| have mentioned; but they are small, and built like private 


tants of the town their tributaries, The latter, for the houses, with the exception that each is surmounted by a 





Kal. —— 


The benefit of the individual claiming the above title, 
and whom we have always described as an impostor, hav- 
ing been announced for yesterday, (Thursday, the $d in- 
stant,) at three o’clock, the Argyll Rooms, where his per- 
formances have hitherto taken place, were crowded to 
excess, principally by gentlemen connected with medicine 
and science, the advertisement which announced his benefit 
having stated that the Fire-King would re-enact the whole 
of his performances. It was evident, however, that the 
whole interest of the promised exhibition was restricted to 
the expected feat of his swallowing prussic acid. The 
audience, which, by half-past three o'clock, had filled 
every vacant space in the room and gallery adjoining, 
began now to manifest symptoms of impatience, which, 
however, were partially appeased by the appearance of the 
Fire- King, who, mounting the platform, assured the com. 
pany that every thing announced in the bill should be 
performed. He wished, however, to offer some observa- 
tions with respect to an impression which appeared to have 
gone abroad; but being imperfectly acquainted with the 
Lnglish language, he had applied to a gentleman to ad- 
dress the company on his behalf, and make known to 
them what he was desirous of saying. 

Mr. Welch, the proprietor of the rooms, here stepped 
forward, and at the same time Mr. Wakley, the editor of 
the Lancet, mounted the pilatiorm also. The appearance 
of the latter gendeman was hailed with a round of ap- 
plause, and as soon as order was in some degree restored, 

Mr. Welch, holding a bill announcing the performances 
of M. Chabert in his hand, said he was deputed by that 
individual to repeat his readiness to perform every thing 
which the bill had announced. A statement, however, 
having appeared in the newspapers from which it might 
be inferred that M. Chabert had undertaken to take 
prussic acid himself, as a part of the day’s performances, 
he beyged to say, on behalf of that individual, that it was 
not his intention to do so upon the present occasion. 

A general burst of disapprobation followed this an- 
nouncement, and cries of ** Shame! shame! imposition ! 
imposition !"? prevented Mr. Welch, for several minutes, 
from obtaining a hearing. At last, however, by elevating his 
voice, he succeded in making himself understood, but to 
those only who were immediately around him. He begged 
to say, as proprietor of the rooms, that if M. Chabert failed 
to fulfil all that he had engaged to perform on that day, he 
never should have the opportunity again of repeating his 
performances under that roof. Mr. Welch repeated, 
however, that M. Chabert had not undertaken to swallow 
prussic acid himself, and he said he merely intended toe 
try its effects on two dogs. He was proceeding in his ex- 
planation, referring the company to the bill which he held 
up, when his voice was completely lost in the universal 
yell that arose from every quarter of the room, 

M. Chabert then endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but 
the uproar was such that very few could catch his words. 














He was ready, he said, to go on with the performances, as 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








advertised ; but it was a mistake to say he had undertaken 
to swallow prussic acid. 

Mr. Wakley then advenced in front of the stage, and 
holding the 7'imcs journal in his hand, asked M. Chabert 
if the advertisement which it contained, announcing his 
benefit, was not his? 

M. Chabert nodded assent. 

By this advertisement, said Mr. Wakley, you undertake, 
this day, to repeat all your previous performances. Now 
you have declared to many gentlemen, some of whom are 
present, that you posscss an antidote for prussic acid, and 
that, in fact, you have swallowed the poison on different 
cecasions. Are you prepared, yes or no, to fulfil the terms 
of your advertisement, by swallowing prussic acid ? 


. Chabert.—I will do what I have advertised to do, | po 


—no more. 

Mr. Welch.—I feel bound, on my own behalf, to say, 
that if M. Chabert had consented to take prussic acid I 
would not have permitted him to do so under this roof, at 
least without a previous consultation with the faculty. 
Ladies are very much in the habit of attending these rooms, 
and if any thing fatal should occur, the effect—(The con- 
clusion of Mr. Welch’s observations was lost in roars of 
laughter.) 

Mr. Wakley again came forward, and said he wished 


to bring the matter to a speedy issue, as the room was| P 


very cold, notwithstanding their close proximity to the 
oven. Are you willing, M. Chabert (he repeated,) to ful- 
fil your promise, and allow a dose of prussic acid to be 
administered to you ? 

**De dogs are reidy,” replied the Fire-King, very 
coolly, ** but (shrugying his shoulders) me no say I take 
prussic acid to-day mysel. You are a clever man, Mon- 
sieur Lance,” he added, aside, ** but it won’t do, I am 
no such fool.” ‘ 

At this moment the shouting and hooting of the com- 

any was quite deafening. The Fire-King, finding all 
Rie endeavours to obtain a hearing useless, completely lost 
his accustomed composure, and throwing himself into the 
attitude of a Merry Andrew, he mimicked the yelling of 
the audience to their no small amusement. 

** Are you ready to tuke the dose ?” repeated Mr. Wak. 
ley ; ** you have declared you can take prussic acid with- 
out injury; are you willing to put your boast to the test ?” 

M. Chabert.—I will do all iny bill say. I will kill one 
dog wid the prussic acid, and another dog dat take it shall 
not die; what more do you want, Monsieur Lance ? 
(Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. Wakley.—But you said you would take prussic 
acid at your benefit. 

M. Chabert.—No, no, me said no such ting. 

A gentleman here mounted the platform, and said M. 
Chabert had declared to him that he would take prussic 
acid at his benefit. 

At this announcement, the hissings and hootings were 
renewed, and the Fire-King cast an anxious glance to- 
wards the door, while several voices exclaimed, ** He is a 
rank impostor! Whereis Welch? Are we to be swin- 
dled in this way out of our money ?” 

Mr. Wakley, amid the confusion which prevailed, ad- 
dressed something to M. Chabert, and then came forward 
declaring aloud, ** Take notice, gentlemen, that the Fire 
King decidedly refuses to take prussic acid. He declines 
also to take common water at 220 degrees heat.”” (Great 
confusion.) 

A gentleman then mounted the platform, whose name, 
it appeared, is King. He declared that he was the author 
of a letter which had appeared in the Times, and ii which 
he challenged the Fire-King to take a small portion of 
Shield’s prussic acid, and such as is vended at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. Monsieur Chabert had called at his house 
the day after the letter was published, and in a conversa. 

tion which they had upon the subject, he (M. Chabert) 
hoped that the challenge would not be pressed, as by 80 
doing the bread would be taken out of bis mouth. (An. 
other general burst of exeeration, more loud, if possible, 
than before.) 

It would be utterly hopeless to attempt to give any 
thing like # detailed account of what followed. The whole 
company arose from their seats and pressed forward in the 
direction of the platform, and M. Chabert, finding how 
matters stood, held up his hand and declared, that those 
of the audience who felt disappointed might, by applying 


to Mr. Welch (who had previously left the room,) receive | P’ 


their admission money back. He then left the platform, 
and in his passage through the room and down stairs, wae 
greeted with the epithets, ** cheat,” and ‘* impostor.” 
In passing through the hall, he met some rough usage, 
pd g was, finally shoved into the street, where turning 
short upon his —— he darted dowh the area steps, 
and finally took refuge in the coal-hole attached to the 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
** Once did she hold the gorgeous east in fee.” —Vordsworth. 


ee ae 

The following eloquent eulogium on this splendid effort 
of art is from the pen of a lady of Manchester, highly dis- 
tinguished for her literary attainments :— 

A really great genius can never be characterized by a 
single epithet, because greatness consists in the harmonious 
combination of opposite qualities. Shakspeare possessed 

ood sense fully equal to his imagination, and Milton’s 
‘ancy was no less remarkable than his learning. The 
same remark applies to great works:—they appeal not to 
individual sympathies and arbitrary tastes, not to the 
et, the artist, or the philosopher as suck, but to MAN, 
in the universal and multiform aspect of his nature. 
Sublimity and tenderness may be united; so may humour 
and sensibility ; but the use of any single epithet is resorted 
to by many, because the labour of definite thinking is 
abbreviated thereby. In many cases the child’s phrase of 
** wonderful” is the best—for the use of it involves com- 
plicated feelings, and argues that what produces them is 
the exercise of various powers of mind. 

‘¢ The Fall of Nineveh” supereminently deserves to be 
called wonderful, for of the deeper passions manifested in 

eriods of sorrow, there is not one but is perunyed and 
appealed to. The vacillations of fear—the anguish of 
terror—fiery indignation—-bitter hatred—-and Jealousy 
**cruel as the grave ;”—despair, alike in its attitudes of 
dignity and desperation—brutish insensibility—hot and 
cruel triumph—affection contending with and conquering 
fear—contending with and conquering death—all are 
depicted, in all their imaginable forms. 
he moment of the event yo to be represented in 
the picture, is that in which Sardanapalus is going to 
the pile, which, by his orders, had been erected for the 
destruction of himself, his women, and his treasures. His 
city, Nineveh, is in flames—the triumphant enemy is 
pouring in like a flood—the hour is supposed to be soon 
after sun-set, twilight covers the city, except where it is 
reddened by the flames; but the foreground shines out 
beneath a tremendous flash of lightning. 

In this picture, unlike the Belshazzar’s Feast, our 
interest in the human beings overpowers for a time our 
admiration of the things around them, our wonder at the 
mysterious effect produced by the threefold light of the 
moon—the fire—and the lightning. The foreground and 
funeral pile blazing with gold and jewellery, almost as 
vividly as the flaming city beyond; the gigantic architec- 
ture of that city; the wall resembling a vast highway ; 
the towers erecting themselves like huge rocks ;—the 
strange uncouth galleys partially discovered through the 
misty light that envelops the river; the hanging gardens, 
with their sparkling fountains and solemn oriental ver- 
dure; and more than all, even the moon shining serene 
and silvery above the wilderness beneath her, of carnage, 
magnificence, and death: all are at first overlooked, and 
the beholder can do nothing but sympathize with his 


species. 
* His eyes are with his heart.” 


The number of figures introduced is literally countless. 
The representation of battle on and beyond the wall, men, 
horses, chariots, and elephants commingled, has an ap- 
earance of what it is scarcely an hyperbole to call a 
uman ocean. Yet, examined through a lens, the figures 
may be separately distinguished, and when so distin- 
guished, will bear minute inspection. The foreground 
groups are, of course, on a larger scale, and composed of 
rominent characters. The king is in the centre; around 
him are his women, cbief rulers, and warriors ; some sup- 
plicating and some defying Heaven ;—some clinging to 
their monarch loyal to the last—some venting their indig- 
nation against him ; but all wretched, and all abandoned 
to despair! These splendid groups, their dazzling attire, 
and the royal garniture scattered at their feet, contrast 
powerfully with a knot of brown, half-naked slaves, drink- 
ing themselves into unconsciousness, at once of decency 
and death. 

Amongst the females, beauty and terror reign unrivalled; 
they resemble a bed of tulips broken by the wind: a flock 
of summer clouds dispersed and darkened by a tempest. 
The king himself is a splendid figure, not shrinking and 
effeminate like Belshazzar, for he knows his fate, and is 
repared for it. The figure of the ruler cursing the king, 
is also very striking ; he seems to have filled his hand as 
well as mouth with curses; hatred is a fire in his bones; 
he is full of diabolical energy. The soldier who stands 
near the pile, mournfully leaning on his spear, is more 
majestic than any, though comparatively an obscure figure 
—he grieves aot for himself but for his country. But the 
female reclining on the king's bosom is, without doubt, 


the one who has said, 

“« I must love on, for that is life.” 
There are many histories revealed in the faces of the other 
females, much character manifested in the various modes 
of wringing their hands; but minute detail is out of the 
question. 

General magnificence of effect is the peculiar 
teristic of all Mr. Martin's pictures. Ie is, as Beer 
that the poetic eye loves them, and finds in them food for 
many dreams. But higher praise than this, the produc. 
tions of this distinguished artist, are susceptible of moral 
use, approximating in some measure to the effect produced 
by the poetry of the Bible. They carry the mind, as in 
a winged chariot, back into the depths of ages; back to 


sufferings, and their crimes. 


the deeds and dwellings of tribes and nations more 4 
nificent and terrible than ourselves, in their glory, their | 


———— | 


liness, her attitude, even her hidden face, point her out ag 


Personal troubles do seem te be ‘very little things,” in : 
t Nine. 


the presence of a representation like the ** Fall o 


from contemplating the crash of structures, that, better 
than their lords, seemed to deserve the salutation of $6 live 
for ever ;”—from beholding the strong, the mighty, and 
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_ LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
This noble establishment is earning ‘* golden opinions” 
from the public, and its lectureeroom will 


on Elocution. A subject more capable of affording plea. 
surable emotion, as the vehicle of useful instruction, can. 
not be found in the whole range of the polite arts. Few 
persons are insensible to the beauty of a chaste, elegant, 
and animated delivery, and there are still fewer by W 
that accomplishment may not. be considered as a social 
and intellectual attainment of incalculable value. From 
conversational elegance to oratonical display, or to the 
elevated paths of dramatic energy and pathos, every gra. 
dation is instructive and delightful; and it is worthy of 
particular recollection, that even mere verbal and accene 
tual accuracy cannot be taught upon paper. The car must 
be instructed as well as the eye. Elocution is very much 
a matter of imitation; and hence the importance of 


We have long known Mr. Ellidge as a writer whose come 
positions display great driginality of thought, playfulness 
of fancy, pungency of wit, and elegance of diction. Asa 
reader and Sag he is spoken of in terms of high admi- 
vation; an his sovereign contempt of what is called 
‘* spouting,” is a proof of that purity of taste by which his 
elocution is said to be eminently distinguished.—Upon ine 
quiry we learn, that although single tickets are not sold, 
packets containing sir, may be obtained at the institution, 
price ten shillings and sixpence, during the whole course, 


lectures. 











Go Correspondents. 





three weeks, the translator need not put himself to any in- 
convenience in supplying us with the remainder. 

Tue Fay or Ningven.—tThe Strictures of S. J. on Black 
wood’s review of Atherton’s poem, shall appear in our next. 
It will be quite apropos while Mr. Martin’s picture is ex- 
hibiting here. 

Ranpom Recorps.—The communication of J. WW. is reserved 
for the next Kaleidoscope. 

Literary and Scientific Extracts in our next. 

To ouR CORRESPONDENTS GENERALLY.—Some of our papers 
have lately got a little deranged, and we are about to exa- 
mine the state of our portfolio, where there are several 
unappropriated favours which have been unintentionally 
passed over. After our investigation we shall have a few 
words to say to several correspondents who may conceive 
themselves slighted. 

The Edict of Charles IX shall appear in our next. 

The Genius of Persepolis is welcome back again. 

Trip From Dusiin To Lonpon.—Our correspondent, the se- 
cond part of whose journal appears in our present publica- 
tion, will perceive that we have expunged certain passages 
for which we have substituted *##**, Our correspondent, 
if he be at a loss to account for this, cannot be aware of the 
plan of our work, from which we are pledged to exclude 
religion and politics, 
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the figure that most attracts and rivets regard. Her love. 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


models, especially in private teachers and public lecturers, _ 


veh ;” and he is not to be envied who can come away 


the honourable bow like bulrushes in the storm, without _ 
wiser and sadder thoughts of the ** world that passeth away.” 


J shortly exhibit 
an attraction of a very high order in Mr. Ellidge’s Lectures 
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and that each ticket will admit the bearer to any of the | 


Tue Founpiing.—As we shall not begin this series for two or 
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